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Something  should  be  done  to  protect 
the  McTavish  tombstone. 

It  sits  in  the  small  park  at  the  corner 
of  15th  and  Exchange  streets,  a 
precious  relic  from  the  past.  It  is  im¬ 
bedded  in  concrete  so  that  it  cannot  be 
stolen,  but  it  is  not  protected  from 
either  the  elements  or  from  vandals. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  combined  forces 
of  rain  and  wind  are  beginning  to  wear 
down  the  surface  of  the  tombstone,  and 
within  a  few  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
inscription  on  it  will  be  legible.  The 
letters  seem  to  be  eroding  and 
becoming  less  sharp. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  vandals  have 
been  at  it.  There  are  several  pieces 
missing  from  it,  one  large  one  cutting 
through  the  lettering.  If  this  has  been 
done,  what  is  to  prevent  the  next  vandal 
from  breaking  it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Consider  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
tombstone  erected  in  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  older 
than  most  of  the  other  physical  relics  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  dating  back  to  the 
English  and  American  explorations.  It 
arrived  here  in  Astoria  aboard  the 
English  ship  Isaac  Todd,  probably  as  a 
portion  of  the  ship’s  ballast,  on  April  22, 
1814. 

When  Donald  McTavish  and  his  clerk 


Alexander  Henry  were  drowned 
crossing  the  Columbia  River  a  month 
later,  this  same  tombstone  was  taken 
out  and  engraved  and  then  erected  on 
McTavish’s  grave,  at  that  time  located 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  former 
Astoria  city  hall  at  16th  and  Exchange. 
Perhaps  there  was  also  a  tombstone  for 
Mr.  Henry  but  if  there  was,  it  has 
vanished  along  with  any  others  put  up 
in  that  small,  first  graveyard. 

Incidentally,  this  small  graveyard 
was  the  first  one  to  be  used  by 
Americans  and  English  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  is  no  record  to  teil  us 
how  many  burials  were  made  there  but 
when  Exchange  Street  was  put  through, 
and  when  other  improvements  were 
made  in  that  area,  various  unmarked 
graves  were  discovered. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
McTavish  tombstone.  Some  kind  of 
vandal-proof  structure  should  be 
erected  around  it  —  something  that 
would  allow  tourists  to  see  it  and  yet 
would  guard  it.  And  there  should  also  be 
protection  from  the  Astoria  weather. 

Astoria  has  allowed  too  many  of  its 
precious  relics  and  structures  to 
disappear.  Let’s  save  the  McTavish 
tombstone  for  posterity. 


Roger  T.  Tetlow,  Editor 
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ALBERT  WILKINS  FERGUSON, 
Oregon  Pioneer. 


All  photos  used  in  this  article  have  been  provided 
by  the  author. 
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THE  FERGUSON  FAMILY 


My  grandfather,  Albert  W.  Ferguson 
was  born  in  Buckingham  county, 
Virginia  in  1821.  In  1844  he  married 
Margaret  Jane  Wetzel  in  Lewisberg, 
Virginia  and  they  left  Virginia  and 
moved  to  Lexington,  Missouri  where 
most  of  the  wagon  trains  were  formed 
to  cross  the  plains.  It  was  1849  before  he 
could  leave  and  during  that  time  a  son 
was  born  to  them. 

During  the  time  my  grandmother  liv¬ 
ed  in  Missouri  awaiting  word  from  her 
husband  to  join  him  in  the  West, 
another  son  was  born.  My  grandfather 
had  safely  crossed  the  plains,  and  by 
way  of  Fremont  Pass  arrived  in  Calif¬ 
ornia  in  early  1850.  He  did  some  mining 
on  the  Sacramento  River  but  when  a 
fever  broke  out  among  the  men,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  including  my  grandfather 
decided  to  leave  for  Oregon.  They  went 
to  San  Francisco  where  they  chartered 
a  small  ship  and  sailed  for  Astoria.  Ar¬ 
riving  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  they  encountered  a  terrific  storm 
and  with  everyone  on  board  lashed  to 
the  rigging,  were  driven  northward 
toward  British  Columbia.  They  finally 


by  Margaret  Griffin  Green 

reached  Astoria  just  one  month  after 
leaving  San  Francisco.  Grandfather 
Ferguson  spent  that  winter  in  Upper 
Astoria,  and  in  1851,  after  assisting  in 
the  construction  of  a  sawmill  about 
halfway  between  Astoria  and  Portland, 
he  went  to  the  Rogue  River  area  but  the 
Indians  took  to  the  warpath  and  he  and 
his  party  were  compelled  to  leave. 

He  decided  to  settle  in  Salem,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1851  began  the  operation  of  a 
sash  and  door  factory  there.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  his  wife,  who  left 
Missouri  in  1852  with  her  two  little  sons 
and  came  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  cholera  was  raging  at  the 
time  and  both  children  succumbed  to 
this  disease  and  were  buried  on  the 
Isthmus  at  Aspinwall,  so  when  my 
grandfather  met  her  at  the  ship  their 
reunion  was  both  a  happy  but  very  sad 
one  when  he  learned  for  the  first  time 
his  sons  were  dead. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1852  -  1862 
my  grandparents  lived  in  Salem,  he 
was  active  in  community  affairs.  He 
served  on  the  Salem  schoolboard  and 
constructed  many  buildings,  one  of 
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Edward  Z.  Ferguson 


James  Ernest  Ferguson 


which  was  the  first  Salem  Court  house. 

Four  sons  were  born  during  the 
Salem  period:  Hope,  Fidelia,  Ernest 
and  Edward.  In  1862  the  Ferguson  fami¬ 
ly  moved  from  Salem  to  The  Dalles 
where,  with  Louis  Pope  he  opened  a 
three-story  planing  mill  and  was  very 
successful.  While  in  The  Dalles  in  1865, 
a  daughter  was  born.  She  was  my 
mother. 

In  1873  the  family  moved  again.  This 
time  to  Astoria  where  his  son  Del  a 
printer,  had  joined  his  old  friend  D.C. 
Ireland  who  had  recently  acquired  the 
Astorian  newspaper  (a  tri-weekly  at 
that  time). 

Grandfather  Ferguson  was  happy  in 
Astoria  with  his  old  occupation  as  ar¬ 
chitect  and  builder,  and  also  ran  a  sash 
and  door  factory  in  partnership  with 
C.H.  Bain  until  ill  health  forced  him  to 
retire  about  1885. 1  have  an  old  Astorian 
of  July  1880  with  his  ad  as  Contractor 
and  Builder  in  the  classified  ad  section. 
During  the  early  1880s  after  he  had  built 
the  Captain  J.H.D.  Gray  home  on 
Grand  ave.  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ed 
Harvey  now  live,  he  and  two  of  his  sons 
built  a  house  on  the  lot  adjoining  the 
Gray  home.  It  is  a  large  house  of  12 
rooms  with  high  ceilings  and  the  in¬ 
terior  woodwork  all  of  cedar  with  the 
exception  of  a  staircase  from  the  first  to 
the  third  floor  which  has  a  mahogany 
balustrade  and  newel  post.  My  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N.  Griffin,  were 
married  in  this  home  in  1888,  and  I  was 
married  there  in  1920. 

My  grandfather  became  ill  with  in- 
flamatory  rheumatism  in  the  late  1880s 
and  after  my  parents  were  married 
they  lived  in  this  home  until  after  his 
death  in  1891.  My  oldest  brother  John 
Delbert  was  born  there  in  1890.  Then  in 
1892  my  father  built  a  house  on  the  lot 
next  door  where  I  was  born  in  1894,  and 
my  younger  brother  and  sister  a  few 
years  later.  This  home  now  belongs  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Boelling  who  have 
restored  it  beautifully. 
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About  1910,  my  uncle  Edward 
Ferguson,  who  with  his  family  had  been 
living  in  the  old  home,  moved  to 
Portland  and  my  parents  decided  to 
take  back  the  big  house,  and  it  remain¬ 
ed  in  our  family  until  my  mother’s 
death  in  1937. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  Albert  W. 
Ferguson,  Hope  the  eldest  was  married 
and  had  six  children,  but  left  Astoria 
and  died  while  rather  a  young  man.  His 
eldest  son  lived  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
and  owned  a  mill  there,  serving  as 
Mayor  at  one  time.  Fidelia  went  to 
southern  California  about  1900,  but 
returned  to  Astoria  and  spent  his  late 
years  here.  He  died  in  1944. 

Edward,  the  third  son  was  active  in 
the  early  days  here,  serving  on  the 
volunteer  fire  department.  He  served 
as  Clerk  of  the  School  Board  for  many 
years  and  was  also  Deputy  U.S.  Collec¬ 
tor  of  Customs.  Later  he  became  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Astoria  Abstract  Company 
which  with  my  father,  he  founded  in 
1890. 

James  Ernest  Ferguson  was  an  ar¬ 
chitect  and  formed  the  firm  of 
Ferguson  and  Houston.  They  designed 
and  built  the  Elks  Temple,  the  Astoria 
Savings  Bank  building  (now  City  Hall) 
other  homes  in  Astoria  including  the 
Henry  home  at  12th  and  Grand.  Charles 
Houston  and  his  family  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  house  at  14th  and  Franklin 
now  occupied  by  Vera  Gault,  who  has 
maintained  its  Victorian  decor.  Ernest 
Ferguson  built  the  home  he  and  his 
family  lived  in  at  8th  and  Kensington. 
About  1911  Uncle  Em  and  his  family 
left  Astoria  to  make  his  home  on  a  fruit 
orchard  in  Hood  River  and  died  there  in 
1924.  His  daughter  Martha  Ferguson 
McKeown  was  the  author  of  several 
books,  “The  Trail  Led  North”  probably 
the  best  known. 

I  will  again  digress  here  and  say  that 
Ernest  Ferguson’s  first  wife  was  Fanny 
Crosby,  daughter  of  Capt.  Alfred 
Crosby,  sea  captain  from 


Massachusetts  and  a  bar  pilot  here  in 
Astoria.  His  brother  Nathaniel  was  the 
great  grandfather  of  Bing  Crosby.  The 
Alfred  Crosby  home  was  built  in 
Massachusetts,  framed  there  and  ship¬ 
ped  around  Cape  Horn  to  Astoria  and 
re-constructed  with  all  wooden  pegs  on 
property  at  6th  and  Commercial  streets 
in  1858.  In  1929  this  beautiful  Cape  Cod 
home  was  torn  down  in  order  to  build  a 
service  station.  On  March  17th,  1872, 
Fanny  Crosby  attended  the  dedication 
ball  of  the  Astoria  Post  office  which  had 
been  built  on  property  owned  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Crosby  and  deeded  by  him  to  the 
United  States  government.  The  lovely 
dress  she  wore  to  the  ball  was 
presented  to  the  Flavel  museum  in  1971. 
She  married  my  uncle  in  1879  and  died 
in  1886  so  their  life  together  was  a  short 
one.  Two  sons  were  born  but  both  died 
in  early  life.  Another  Crosby  daughter 
was  Mrs.  Frank  Dunbar  who  died  in 
1950  here  in  Astoria.  She  and  Mr.  Dun¬ 
bar  built  and  lived  in  the  home  on  17th 
and  Irving  now  owned  by  the  Bill  Van- 
Dusens.  Frank  Dunbar  was  Secretary 

Fidelia  “Del”  Ferguson 
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of  State  for  Oregon  in  the  early  1900s. 

As  to  my  own  family,  my  mother  as  I 
have  stated  was  Ada  Ferguson  Griffin. 
My  father  John  N.  Griffin  was  born  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  1859,  and  spent 
his  boyhood  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1880 
he  joined  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps 
and  was  stationed  at  Ft.  Meyers,  Va. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  West  and  for 
a  time  was  near  Spokane  in  the  Couer 
d’Alene  Mts.  In  1883  the  Government 
sent  him  to  Astoria  to  establish  a 
branch  of  the  weather  bureau.  Under 
his  supervision  according  to  a 
newspaper  clipping,  the  cable  was  ex¬ 
tended  from  Ft.  Stevens  to  Ft.  Canby, 
Wash.  He  later  resigned  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  established  the  firm  of  Griffin 
and  Reed,  a  stationery  and  bookstore 


located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  11th 
and  Commercial  streets. 

In  1907  he  sold  that  business  and 
became  an  active  member  of  the 
Astoria  Abstract  Company.  He  also 
served  as  City  Councilman  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Astoria  Schoolboard  for 
years. 

My  father  always  wanted  a  summer 
place  at  the  beach  for  his  family  so  in 
1892  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
over  the  right  and  title  to  a  homestead 
claim  of  160  acres,  he  did  so.  A  friend  of 
my  father’s  R.E.  McGuire  had  taken 
out  a  government  claim  but  decided  not 
to  complete  filing,  so  that  is  how  our 
family  acquired  the  beautiful  Cannon 
Beach  property  where  we  spent 
wonderfully  happy  summers  from  1893 


Griffin  &  Reed’s  City  Book  Store  in  1894.  J.N. 
Griffin,  young  Frank  Wood  field  and  A.S.  Reed 
stand  in  front.  The  fourth  man  is  unidentified. 
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until  1973.  The  days  of  our  pioneering 
have  been  described  in  a  small  booklet 
published  a  few  years  ago. 

Of  our  family  of  four  children,  my 
oldest  brother  John  Delbert,  graduated 
in  Horticulture  from  the  then  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  and  became  a 
landscape  gardener  and  architect.  My 
younger  brother,  Robert  Wetzel  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of 
Washington,  lived  in  Portland  and  was 
Dist.  Manager  for  Goodrich  Tire  Co.  for 
a  time.  They  both  are  gone  and  had  no 
children.  My  younger  sister  Florence 
Plant  is  married  and  lives  in  California. 
My  husband,  Garnet  L.  Green,  who 
practiced  law  here  until  his  death  in 
1960,  and  I  had  one  daughter  Carolyn 
Green  ApRoberts.  She  lives  in  Portland 


with  her  two  children  and  is  a 
Librarian.  They  are  the  remaining 
descendants  of  my  branch  of  the 
Ferguson  family. 

As  to  my  memories  of  Astoria  and  its 
history,  I  of  course  have  many.  I  am  not 
sure  how  many  of  you  have  ever  heard 
of  an  organization  called  “The  Native 
Daughters  of  Oregon.”  Here  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  existence  of  their  “Cabin” 
written  by  my  mother  who  was 
Secretary. 

(see  next  page) 

I  have  many  memories  of  the  Flavel 
home.  My  grandfather  Ferguson  and 
Captain  Flavel  were  very  good  friends. 
When  grandfather  died,  Capt.  Flavel 
served  as  one  of  his  pallbearers,  and  I 
had  always  heard  in  my  growing  up 


The  Albert  Ferguson  home  on  Grand  A  venue  bet¬ 
ween  16th  and  1 7th  streets  as  it  was  in  about  1890. 
Ada  Ferguson  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Ferguson  stand  in 
the  yard  with  James’  two  sons,  Wylton  and  Ed¬ 
ward. 
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years  that  Grandfather  had  something 
to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  house. 
It  may  have  been  that  he  made  the 
newel  posts  and  balustrades  as  they  are 
very  similar  to  the  ones  he  made  in  his 
own  home  built  about  that  same  time.  I 
do  recall  as  a  child  coming  with  my 
mother  to  call  on  Mrs.  Flavel  and  her 
two  daughters,  Katie  and  Nellie.  In 
those  days  it  was  customary  to  have 
“AT  Home”  days,  a  certain  day  of  the 
week  to  receive  callers.  I  was 
somewhat  in  awe  of  Mrs.  Flavel  who 
was  an  austere  old  lady  to  say  the  least. 
Tea  was  served  in  the  Library  where  it 
seems  they  spent  most  of  their  time. 
Possibly  my  memory  is  rather  vivid 


because  the  kid  gloves  I  had  to  wear 
were  so  tight  they  practically  stopped 
the  circulation  in  my  hands  but  I  did  not 
dare  take  them  off. 

I  have  wonderful  memories,  of 
course,  of  so  many  of  our  Regattas.  The 
earliest  I  recall  being  in  1904  when  I 
was  the  flower  girl  for  Queen  Nell 
Houston  whose  coronation  gown  is  on 
display  in  the  Flavel  museum.  The 
dress  I  wore  on  that  occasion  is  also 
there  as  I  gave  it  some  years  ago. 
Another  Regatta  I  well  remember  was 
in  1913  when  Mrs.  Charles  Callendar 
was  Queen  Pearl  and  I  was  one  of  the 
two  maids  of  honor,  Mrs.  Elmer  Hall, 
the  former  Emma  Wootton  now  of  La 
Jolla,  Cal.,  was  the  other  one. 


Members  of  the  senior  class  of  Astoria  High 
School  in  1911  pose  for  their  class  photo.  From 
left  to  right  —  seated  on  the  grass  —  Alex  Barry, 
Elmer  Manula,  Chas.  Johnson,  M.  Malagamba 
and  Victor  Moore.  Second  row  —  Myrtle  Har¬ 
rison,  Ruth  Larson,  Wilmot  Foster,  Violet 
Lockhart,  Fred  Hardesty,  Gladys  Graham, 
August  Peschel  and  Margaret  Griffin.  Third 
Row  —  Melville  Morton,  Mildred  Smith,  Blanche 
Heron,  Anson  Allen,  Evelyn  Stewart,  Ella 
Karinen,  Dick  Wilson  and  Johanna  Wilson.  Back 
Row  —  Dick  Fulton,  Eulalia  Leahy,  Abel  Wright, 
Lennah  Parker,  Elva  Jeldness,  Hazel  Davies, 
Jennie  Anderson,  Ruth  Brewer  and  Brewer 
Billie. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIVE 
DAUGHTERS  in  ASTORIA 
by  Mrs.  John  N.  Griffin. 

On  November  9th,  1899,  the  following 
ladies  met  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  at 
Astoria,  Oregon,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Cabin  of  Native  Daughters 
of  Oregon  : 


Mesdames: 


Olivia  Rees  Welch 
Anna  Drain  Smith 
Marion  T.  Chutter 
Felicia  H.  Worsley 
Emma  Trullinger 
Almira  T.  Ball 
Minna  Sherman  Dunbar 
Ada  M.  Fulton 
Sarah  F.  Wood 

Louisa 

The  Cabin  was  organized  by  the 
above  charter  members  and  named 
“The  Nancy  Dickerson  Welch  Cabin” 
No.  6,  Native  Daughters  of  Astoria, 
Oregon.  Mrs.  Welch  is  said  to  be  the 
first  white  woman  to  settle  in  Astoria 
and  so  the  Cabin  was  named  in  her 
honor. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  organization 
was  to  collect  data  on  the  History  of 
Pioneer  families  and  to  perpetuate 
their  names  which  was  done  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  These  meetings  were  held 
for  six  years. 

The  Grand  Cabin  of  the  Native 
Daughters  of  Oregon  which  was  a 
secret  organization,  disbanded  in  June, 
1904.  Our  Cabin,  desiring  to  continue  in 
its  work,  formed  a  new  organization 
naming  it  The  Society  of  Native 


Dora  Badollet 
Julia  F.  Kinney 
Cara  Trenchard 
Hennrietta  A.  Prael 
Isabella  Trullinger 
Margaret  T.  Upshur 
Lottie  G.  Noland 
Maude  E.  Fulton 
Ada  Ferguson  Griffin 

.  Fox 

Daughters  of  Oregon.  This  being  a 
distinctly  local  organization  and  ih  no 
way  connected  with  any  other.  We  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  as  a  social  organization 
up  to  the  present  time. 

We  have  no  particular  outline  to  our 
work  except  to  read  articles  on  Oregon 
History,  the  life  of  Pioneers  and  to  help 
to  brighten  the  birthday  of  Pioneers 
with  flowers  and  some  loving  thought. 
We  try  each  year  to  celebrate  Admis¬ 
sion  Day  the  14th  of  February  in  some 
way. 

It  is  not  much  that  we  were  doing;  I 
wish  it  were  more,  but  we  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  meeting  together  as 
Daughters  of  Pioneers  and  hope  the 
future  generations  of  Daughters  will 
continue  along  this  line  with  more  pro¬ 
gressive  work. 

Ada  Ferguson  Griffin 
Sec. 
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UNIONTOWN-  THE  FIRST  30  YEARS 


The  following  essay  was  composed  by  the  8th  grade  students  of  the 
old  Taylor  school  in  Uniontown  in  Astoria  for  the  1910  graduating 
exercises.  It  was  read  by  Miss  Ruth  Hansen,  a  member  of  that 
class.  It  was  then  printed  in  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  on  June  29, 
1910. 


“Some  30  years  ago  what  is  now 
Uniontown  was  a  wilderness  covered 
with  ferns  and  trees,  with  wild  animals 
roaming  through  the  woods.  It  is 
supposed  that  Captain  Vancouver,  the 
British  explorer,  named  what  is  now 
called  Smith’s  Point,  Point  George;  but 
little  that  is  definite  is  known  of  the 
early  history  of  this  section. 

“In  1905  when  the  working  men  were 
grading  the  county  road  around  Smith’s 
Point,  some  old  Spanish  coins  were 
found  indicating  that  there  was  a  ship 
wreck,  or  some  voyager  made  a  lan¬ 
ding  there  in  some  past  time.  Some 
time  during  the  joint  occupation  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Philips  took  up  all  of  this 
point  as  a  homestead,  and  built  a 
shanty  at  the  end  of  the  present  plank 
road,  but  lived  there  only  long  enough 
to  give  this  small  projection  his  name, 
Point  Philips. 

“A  little  later  Samuel  C.  Smith, 
nicknamed  “Tickly  Smith,”  took  up  the 
claim  abandoned  by  Mr.  Philips.  He 
married  an  Indian  woman  and  it  is 
supposed  made  his  living  Indian 
fashion,  by  fishing,  hunting  and  trap¬ 
ping.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  old  apple 
and  pear  trees  which  are  found  growing 
at  Smith’s  Point  were  planted  by  him. 
This  sturdy  old  pioneer  and  his  Indian 
wife  raised  a  large  family,  who  are  all 
dead,  nothing  now  remaining  of  them, 
but  the  name  given  to  this  small 
peninsula. 


“Colonel  Taylor,  father  of  Judge 
Taylor,  bought  the  Smith  claim  in  about 
1843,  and  his  estate  still  holds  most  of  it. 
Mr.  Miller,  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
came  here  in  about  1875  and  rented  this 
region  from  Mr.  Taylor,  and  conducted 
a  milk  ranch  there. 

“The  eastern  part  of  Uniontown 
formerly  belonged  to  the  McClure 
estate  and  after  passing  through  many 
hands  was  bought  by  D.K.  Warren.  This 
tract  was  within  the  city  limits  and  as 
he  wished  to  establish  a  slaughter  yard 
there,  he  induced  the  city  council  to 
withdraw  it.  He  conducted  this  business 
for  a  little  while,  then  sold  the  land  to 
some  Finnish  and  Scandinavian 
fishermen;  and  it  is  from  this  time  that 
the  real  history  of  the  settlement  of 
Uniontown  begins. 

“These  fishermen,  about  30  in 
number,  wished  to  start  a  cannery  of 
their  own,  so  they  purchased  this  4-acre 
tract  from  Mr.  Warren,  and  established 
the  Union  cannery  in  1882  and  from  this 
enterprise  Uniontown  gets  its  name. 
This  name  is  also  generally  applied  to 
Taylor’s  Astoria,  as  well  as  Smith’s 
Point.  Seeing  that  it  was  not  profitable 
they  sold  the  cannery  and  waterfront  to 
Mr.  Coleman  of  San  Francisco,  but 
retained  the  land  above  the  waterfront 
and  divided  it  into  lots,  each  share¬ 
holder  receiving  one  lot.  Some  sold 
theirs  while  others  are  still  living  on 
them.  The  present  Flavel  and 
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Washington  streets  occupy  this  4-acre 
tract.  A  little  later  on  the  Washington 
and  Seaside  canneries  were  built. 

“This  cannery  industry,  as  well  as 
good  fishing,  began  to  attract  the 
Scandinavians  and  especially  the 
Finnish  people  from  the  east  as  well  as 
from  their  respective  countries.  Most  of 
them  naturally  settled  around  the 
canneries  and  the  west  end  of  the  city 
as  the  lots  to  rent  were  cheap  there. 
Communication  between  the  city 
proper  and  the  west  end  was  very 
difficult  and  could  only  be  done  at  low 
tide.  At  night  they  had  to  carry  lan¬ 
terns.  At  this  time  they  got  their  goods 
by  sending  for  them  to  some  other  city 
and  dividing  them  equally  among  the 
buyers.  The  first  street  was  the  west 
Astor,  which  ended  by  the  present 
power  house  having  steps  to  the  hill 
where  a  trail  went  to  Uniontown.  The 
first  street  to  go  through  was  Bond, 
constructed  in  1895.  The  streets  put  in  a 
little  later  were  Alameda  and  Taylor. 
The  first  store  was  A.V.  Allen’s  and  the 
next  the  Finnish  Mercantile  Company. 

“In  1886  the  Methodist  Mission  was 


established,  and  has  since  formed  an 
element  of  good  influence  among  the 
young  people.  The  Finnish  Lutheran 
church  was  organized  in  the  early  days 
of  the  settlement  but  the  church  was  not 
built  until  1900.  The  Suomi  Hall  was 
built  by  the  Finnish  Temperance 
society  in  1893. 

This  society  and  hall  have  been  the 
chief  social  center  of  the  west  end  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  through  the  influence  of 
this  temperance  society  that  the 
saloons  were  voted  out  of  Uniontown  in 
1905. 

“From  the  modest  beginning  of  30 
years  ago,  it  has  grown  to  have  a 
population  of  1500:  many  thriving  in¬ 
dustries,  consisting  of  four  large 
canneries,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  world;  four  coal  storage  plants;  the 
largest  boatbuilding  shop  in  the  city:  a 
sawmill;  several  stores,  and  one  of  the 
largest  school  buildings  in  town.  Its 
citizens  sincerely  hope  that  in  their 
quest  and  industrious  way,  they  may 
promote  as  well  as  share  in  the  in¬ 
creased  prosperity,  and  the  bright 
future  of  the  city  of  Astoria.’’ 


The  Union  Fishermen’s  Co-operative  Packing 
Co.  in  about  1897.  The  warship  in  the  harbor  is 

the  United  States  cruiser  Baltimore.  Flavel  Museum  Collection 
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A  WINDOW  TO  THE  PAST 


Do  you  have  an  old  autograph  album 
among  your  keepsakes?  If  you  do,  it’s 
probably  much  like  the  one  I  came 
across  the  other  evening  when  I  was 
searching  for  an  old  photo.  As  you 
know,  autograph  albums,  along  with 
scrapbooks,  stereoscopes,  and  picture 
collections,  were  the  chief  resources  for 
the  entertainment  of  friends  who  came 
to  visit  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

My  little  album  was  given  to  my 
mother  when  she  was  ten  years  old, 
growing  up  on  a  farm  in  eastern 
Kansas.  The  inscription  reads, 

Presented  to 
Bertha  May  Corney 
by  her  parents 

The  first  entry  is  in  the  bold,  shaded 
handwriting  of  my  grandfather,  giving 
his  daughter  a  word  of  wisdom  ninety 
years  ago. 

Add  virtue,  patience,  Temperance 

Add  Love  by  Name  to  Come 

Called  Charity,  the  Soul  of  all  the 
rest. 

William  Ford  Corney 

May  8, 1891 

My  grandfather  was  an  imposing 
man  who  strove  hard  to  improve  his 
condition.  Accordingly,  he  ran 
perennially  for  the  state  legislature.  He 
was  well-known  in  Anderson  County  for 
his  lengthy  campaign  speeches,  but  he 
never  won  an  election.  However,  his 
neighbors  said  that  Will  Corney’s  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  they 
deemed  him  a  success  because  he 
raised  surplus  cattle  and  hogs  to  ship  to 
the  Kansas  City  stockyards  once  a 
year. 


by  Vera  Whitney  Gault 

It  was  probably  upon  his  return  from 
such  a  marketing  trip  that  he  brought 
the  autograph  book  to  little  Bertha.  He 
must  have  given  one  to  each  of  his 
children,  for  I  also  have  the  album 
belonging  to  my  Aunt  Mabelle,  who  was 
six  at  the  time  (she’s  ninety -seven 
now).  It  bears  the  same  inscription,  the 
same  date,  and  the  same  advice. 

My  grandmother’s  message  is  neatly 
written  on  the  second  page,  ap¬ 
propriately  following  that  of  her 
husband.  She  was  a  devout  woman,  “in 
family  way”  with  her  eighth  child  at  the 
time.  Her  entry,  a  quotation  from  a 
William  Cowper  hymn,  reflects  her 
piety: 

May  10th  1891 

Dear  Bertha 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonder  to  perform 

He  plants  his  Footsteps 

In  the  see  And  rides  up  on 

the  Storm  By 

your  Mother 

Keziah  C.  Corney 

Kansas 

Poor  grandma  died  years  later  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Her  daughters  often 
said  she  was  womout  with  bearing 
children,  hoeing  the  garden,  and 
slopping  the  pigs.  “But”,  they  always 
added,  “Ma  found  time  to  take  chicken 
soup  to  a  sick  neighbor  or  to  sit  by  the 
corpse  during  the  laying-out  time 
between  the  visit  of  the  Death  Angel 
and  the  funeral  held  in  the  family 
parlor.” 
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The  next  entry  is  dated  four  days 
later.  It  is  signed,  “Your  loving 
teacher,  Hattie  Ferguson.’’  Neatly 
written,  it  reads, 

May  Fortune  attend  you, 

And  joy  be  around 

And  your  bread  never  fall 

With  the  buttered  side  down. 

Hattie  Ferguson  was  a  “live-around” 
teacher,  age  seventeen,  who  had 
completed  the  eighth  grade  and  passed 
the  state  teachers’  examination.  My 
mother  said  the  Corney  children  were 
always  glad  when  the  teacher  came  to 
stay  at  their  house  for  she  helped  them 
wash  the  dishes,  feed  the  chickens,  and 
clean  the  henhouses. 

Other  entries  in  my  little  album  are 
dated  through  1891,  1892  (the  year  our 
Astoria  library  was  founded),  up  to 
March  1896  when  all  the  pages  and  even 
some  of  the  margins  were  filled.  Most 
are  philosophies  written  by  subsequent 
teachers  and  friends  of  my  grand¬ 
parents.  Many  supplied  by  teachers  are 
too  long  to  quote  here,  but  the  following 
are  brief  examples: 


Westnhalia,  Kansas 
Sept  8  1891 

Dear  friend  Bertha, 

May  your  schooldays  be  bright 
and  happy  and  well-improved, 
success  will  then  be  yours  after 
awhile 

Success  and  a  long  life  of 
usefulness  to  you 
is  the  wish  of  your  old  teacher 
Geo.  K.  Smith 


Dear  Bertha, 

May  your  joys  be  as  deep  as  the 
ocean 

And  your  sorrows  as  light  as  its 
foam. 

Your  teacher, 
Frankie  Wooten 

Some  family  friends  wrote  their  good 
wishes : 

Mont  Ida  Kansas 
Nov  28  1892 

Dear  Friend 

Love  the  truth  and  shun  the 
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wrong  Then  thy  day  will  not  be  so 
long  Is  the  wish  of  your  friend 

Your  friend 
Bessie  Vines 


Westphalia,  Kans 
4/4 1893 

Friend  Bertie 

Be  always  kind-hearted  do 
good 

without  end 

But  never  forget  your  af¬ 
fectionate 

friend 
John  Prentice 


John  Prentice  later  became  my  Aunt 
Mabelle’s  father-in-law. 


My  Friend  Bertie, 

When  you  get  old  and  cannot 
see 

Put  on  your  specks  and  think  of 
me. 


Another  displays  a  growing-up  in¬ 
terest: 


Dear  Bertie, 

Never  eat  onions  when  going  to 
church 

Never  be  found  in  trying  to  flirt 

But  always  be  found  having 
some  fun 

With  somebodys  brother  or 
somebodysson. 

Your  Friend 
Maggie  Caldwell 


I  recall  my  mother’s  saying,  “That 
A  few  entries  offered  by  schoolmates  sounds  just  like  Maggie.  She  was 
reflect  livelier  thoughts.  One  written  by  always  more  interested  in  boys  than  in 
Ina  Moore  admonishes,  books.’’ 


•;  ' 
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Two  final  entries  express  a  fond  and 
somber  note: 


Dear  Bertha 

May  all  your  days  be  spent  in 
bliss  may  all  your  hopes  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Be  but  as  happy  as  I  wish  and 
You’ll  be  bless  in  deed. 

Your  true  Friend 
Lula  Russell 


Mont  Ida  Kansas 

Dear  Bertha 

If  a  wish  of  mine  can  be  of 
worth 

Be  this  Thy  fortune  given. 

A  peaceful  home  while  here  on 
earth 

A  blessed  one  in  heaven 

Elizabeth  E.  Brownrigg 


Years  later,  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  my 
grandmother’s  closest  friend,  sent  her 
grandson  a  thousand  miles  to  see  if  he 
wanted  to  marry  me.  (He  didn’t.) 

Many  of  those  wishes  expressed  so 
long  ago  came  true  for  my  mother, 
Bertha  Corney  Whitney.  She  married  at 
nineteen,  later  moving  with  my  father, 
my  baby  brother,  and  me,  age  four,  to 
homestead  in  eastern  Montana.  After 
twelve  years  good  and  bad,  we  moved 
to  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  where  she 
died  in  1954  at  age  seventy-three.  She 
was  an  energetic,  resourceful  woman 
who  enjoyed  her  home  and  family  and 
abounded  in  good  works. 

Just  a  tattered,  little  book  with  faded, 
fragile  pages,  yet  it  turns  the  spotlight 
on  the  life  and  times  of  one  little  girl 
almost  a  hundred  years  ago!  If  you 
have  an  old  autograph  book,  it  un- 
doubedly  expresses  the  same  sen¬ 
timents,  perhaps  even  the  very  same 
verses.  Certainly  it  opens  the  window 
on  the  yesteryear  of  your  family. 
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^  Pen  Pictures  of  Y/etMtnown  Astorians 


This  sketch  of  W.E.  Schimpff,  chairman  of  the 
13th  annual  Astoria  Regatta,  appeared  on  the  j:j 
front  page  of  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  on  A  ugust 
28,  1908,  as  one  of  a  series  of  “pen  pictures” 
drawn  by  a  local  artist  named  Palmer. 

•  ••••••  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  ••••••  •••  ••••«•■'•  •••inC 
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Top  -  Will  E.  Tallant  and  Will  Warren.  Bottom 
-  Fred  Merrill  and  Jack  Bay.  (all  photos  are 
from  the Flavel Museum  Collection) 
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THE  ATHLETES  OF  CLATSOP  COUNTY 

By  Roger  T.  Tetlow 


The  residents  of  Astoria  and  of 
Clatsop  county  have  always  loved  their 
athletes. 

Today,  we  talk  with  pride  about  the 
legendary  Tall  Firs  and  John  Warren. 
We  remember  such  athletes  as  Stan 
Williamson,  the  Crandall  boys,  the 
Parkers  and  the  Bjorks.  Their  exploits 
on  the  football  field  and  the  basketball 
court  are  still  legendary  around  town. 

But  back  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
we  had  athletes  too.  Maybe  the 
uniforms  were  different  and  some  of 
the  events  odd  from  our  point  of  view, 
but  make  no  mistake  about  it  —  there 
were  giants  in  those  days. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  athletes 
of  the  1890’s  in  Astoria  was  Will  E. 
Tallant,  fondly  nicknamed  “The 
Astoria  Giant.”  On  June  28,  18%, 
Astorians  gathered  for  hours  outside 
the  Daily  Astorian  office  to  get  the 
results  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Athletic 
Championships,  then  being  held  at 
Portland.  Will  Tallant  was  running  on 
that  day  for  the  Multnomah  Amateur 
Athletic  Club,  and  when  the  word  came 
down  that  he  had  won  the  mile  race,  the 
town  went  wild.  His  time?  On  that  day 
Will  Tallant  broke  the  Pacific  coast 
record,  running  the  mile  in  the  then- 
startling  time  of  4  minutes,  31 V2 
seconds. 

And  if  that  wasn’t  enough,  a  few 
hours  later,  The  Astoria  Giant  won  the 
880-yard  dash  in  2  minutes,  4V2  seconds. 
Small  wonder  that  Will  Tallant  that  day 


became  one  of  Astoria’s  all-time 
athletic  heroes. 

And  what  of  other  athletes  pictured 
here?  Look  at  Jack  Bay  —  a  triple 
threat  man  if  there  ever  was  one.  Jack 
seemed  to  be  good  at  just  about  every 
sport  but  was  most  famous  on  the 
football  field,  playing  for  the  Astoria 
Athletic  Club  and  for  other  local 
amateur  sporting  clubs.  Big,  fast  and 
rugged,  he  dominated  the  playing  fields 
of  the  county  for  years. 

Will  Warren  is  shown  in  his  hose  team 
uniform  where  he  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  volunteer  firemen.  In  those  days, 
the  members  of  Rescue  Hose  Team  and 
other  volunteer  unite  were  chosen  for 
their  fleetness  of  foot  and  for  their 
strength.  After  all,  they  had  to  pull  the 
fire  equipment  from  the  firehouse  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire.  And  when  they  were 
not  busy  at  that  task,  they  were  com¬ 
peting  in  races  against  the  volunteer 
fire  companies  from  other  cities.  Many 
of  these  events  were  won  by  Astoria 
units. 

Fred  Merrill,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
one  of  a  select  group  of  sportsmen  who 
specialized  in  riding  bicycles.  These 
early  machines  were  high,  tricky 
things,  difficult  to  manage  and 
downright  dangerous  at  times.  But  the 
early-day  cyclists  mastered  them  and 
then  had  competitions,  racing  against 
each  other  and  against  time.  Merrill 
was  one  of  the  best  back  in  the  18%’sand 
was  justly  proud  of  his  reputation. 
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Astoria  in  1842. 


Astoria  in  1852. 
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GEN.  JOHN  ADAIR  collector  of  customs 


One  hundred  years  ago  on  the  third 
day  of  April,  1849,  shortly  before  sunset, 
when,  if  ever,  the  waters  are  quiet,  a 
small  vessel  sailed  into  the  Columbia 
River.  It  was  flood  tide  as  she  crossed 
the  bar  under  full  sail  without  benefit  of 
pilot.  Tacking  before  the  wind,  with 
experienced  seamanship,  her  captain 
was  carefully  avoiding  all  the  shoals 
and  sandbars. 

The  sun  glittered  on  her  weather¬ 
beaten  sails  as  she  worked  her  way 
between  the  frowning  headlands,  for  in 
those  days  it  took  several  hours  to  come 
in  from  this  bar,  whose  shoals  were 
ever  shifting,  and  the  evening  breeze 
was  light. 

No  doubt  the  few  inhabitants  of  the 
small  settlement  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  river  had  already  sighted  her  and 
were  anxiously  watching  her  approach. 
The  seafaring  men  knew  by  the  “cut  of 
her  jib”  that  she  must  be  the  long- 
overdue  Voladora  and  when  they 
recognized  the  skill  of  her  handling,  all 
were  sure  that  Captain  Nathaniel 
Crosby,  her  owner,  one  of  the  most 
noted  ship-masters  of  his  day,  must  be 
at  her  helm.  She  cast  anchor  out  in  the 
stream  some  distance  from  the  stony 
beach  and  there  she  lay  for  the  night. 

This  was  indeed  the  brig  Voladora, 
sails  patched,  spare  sliced,  a  leak  in  her 
hull,  blown  out  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  back,  hard-tack  and  water  her  only 
provisions,  twenty-nine  days  out  of  San 
Francisco,  she  had  at  last  made  her 
home  port. 

The  little  vessel  had  been  long 
awaited  for  among  the  few  passengers 


by  Hannah  Adair  Rogers 

on  board  was  John  Adair  of  White  Hall, 
Kentucky,  the  new  Collector-General  of 
Customs  for  the  Oregon  District,  ap¬ 
pointed  on  August  8th,  1848  by 
President  Polk,  and  the  first  Collector 
of  Customs  to  arrive  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  local  authorities  knew  that  the 
government  was  sending  this  man  with 
power  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  signed  with  England  a  year  or 
more  before,  but  not  yet  put  into 
practice.  Due  to  the  uncertainties  and 
dangers  of  such  a  trip,  his  arrival  date 
could  not  be  foretold.  General  Adair 
had  commenced  his  journey  in 
November  of  the  year  before  from 
Boston. 

When  in  August,  1848,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Territorial  Act  and 
authorized  the  commission  of  a  Federal 
officer  as  Collector-General  of  Customs 
for  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  first  need  was 
to  find  the  proper  person  for  such  a 
position.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
authority,  a  man  with  initiative  who 
could  deal  diplomatically  with  the 
governors  of  British  Columbia  and 
other  foreign  representatives,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  state  officials,  army 
and  navy  commanders  and  the  settlers, 
and  yet  a  man  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  enough  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  Indians. 

The  first  requirement  in  reality  must 
be  integrity  as  he  would  have  to  be 
entrusted  with  immense  sums  of 
money,  gold  pieces  and  silver,  and  even 
gold  dust  by  the  pound  and  ounce, 
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answerable  only  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  back  in  Washington,  3,000 
miles  away  in  space  and  six  months  in 
time. 

John  Adair  of  Kentucky  whom 
President  Polk  selected  for  this  office 
had  a  many-sided  preparation  for  his 
task.  His  father,  General  John  Adair, 
volunteer  soldier  in  the  Revolution, 
Indian  fighter,  General  of  the  Kentucky 
Militia  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  in 
1815,  Governor  of  Kentucky  and  later 
United  States  Senator  and 
Congressman  for  Kentucky,  had  seen  to 
the  education  and  training  of  his  son  for 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  life  of 
those  times.  The  young  John  Adair  had 
spent  many  winters  in  Washington,  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  listening  to  the 
affairs  of  the  day  during  his  father’s 
term  in  Congress.  He  was  a  tall,  well- 
built  man  over  six  feet,  of  commanding 
presence,  fair  and  above  all,  clean¬ 
shaven,  something  the  Indians  always 
admired. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival,  the  town  of 
Astoria  consisted  of  seven  or  eight 
scattered  houses  among  the  trees  and 
on  the  beach  and  in  the  evening’s 
twilight,  the  stockade  of  Fort  George, 
once  a  British  fort,  could  not  be  seen. 
Undoubtedly  the  Clatsop  Indians  had 
sighted  the  little  craft  long  before  she 
entered  the  river,  from  their  many 
lookouts.  When  they  saw  that  the 
passengers  were  going  to  stay  aboard 
overnight,  two  large  canoes  put  out 
from  the  shore  and  shouting  and 
gesticulating,  they  paddled  around  the 
ship.  In  describing  this  scene  years 
later  to  her  grandchildren,  Mrs.  Adair 
always  said  she  thought  their  final  hour 
had  come.  She  gathered  her  four  little 
daughters  down  in  the  hold  and  tried  to 
quiet  the  obstreperous  baby  Sam.  Her 
husband  said,  “There  is  no  danger 
Mary  Ann,  I  will  go  up  and  see  them,” 
and  taking  his  twelve  year  old  son  by 
the  hand,  he  went  up  on  deck. 

It  had  been  thirty-five  years  since  the 


slaughter  of  the  Tonquin’s  crew  but 
only  three  years  since  the  Whitman 
massacre.  By  the  rays  of  the  western 
sun,  the  Indians  saw  a  tall  man  who 
bore  himself  unafraid  yet  one  who 
smiled  and  waved  a  friendly  greeting. 
From  that  moment  they  loved  him  and 
there  was  then  laid  the  firm  foundation 
on  which  dealings  were  conducted  with 
these  tribes  through  all  the  later  years 
with  never  an  outbreak  of  violence. 
They  called  him  the  “Boston  Tyee”  the 
highest  compliment  they  could  pay. 
This  was  hard  for  a  Kentuckian  to  take, 
but  he  understood  that  they  meant  well. 

The  next  morning  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  town  came  out  in  skiffs  to 
welcome  the  passengers.  A  narrow 
plank  walk  had  been  hastily  laid  over 
the  stones  on  the  beach  so  they  might 
walk  ashore  from  the  small  boats.  Mr. 
Terry  McKean  was  first  aboard,  acting 
in  his  official  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  Oregon  Territorial  legislature.  Old 
Judge  Elliott  also  did  honor  attired  in 
high  silk  hat,  afternoon  coat  and  cane. 
When  Mrs.  Adair  saw  that  costume  she 
felt  that  perhaps  after  all  they  had  not 
left  all  the  amenities  of  life  behind.  On 
that  first  morning  Mrs.  Adair 
recounted,  “Mrs.  Welch  kindly  took  us 
in  as  we  could  not  get  rooms  at  the 
boarding  house.  She  cooked  the 
breakfast  right  before  our  eyes  in  the 
fireplace.  The  meal  consisted  of  salt 
salmon  and  mashed  potatoes  which 
tasted  delicious  after  the  hardtack  we 
had  lived  on  for  many  days  aboard 
ship.” 

They  were  soon  settled  temporarily 
in  one-half  of  the  double  log  house  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mr.  McKean  and  his  family. 
From  that  time  began  a  friendship 
which  has  lasted  for  three  generations. 
His  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Polly  McKean 
Bell  has  been  of  great  help  in  adding  to 
these  records. 

General  Adair’s  first  business  was 
to  provide  a  proper  building  for  the 
Custom  House.  The  General,  having  at 
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first,  all  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
later  only  in  Oregon,  carried  out  the 
wishes  of  President  Polk.  Polk  felt  that 
the  time  was  ripe  to  assert  the 
sovereignty  of  America  in  its  most 
vital  port  at  Astoria,  or  Fort  George 
which  was  the  nearest  port  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Trading  Posts,  and  to 
assume  the  right  to  collect  duties  and 
revenue  from  other  countries  on  their 
outgoing  cargoes  of  timber  and  wheat 
and  imports  of  European  and  Oriental 
goods. 

With  the  official  landing  of  Gen. 
Adair  on  Apr.  4, 1849  and  the  entering  of 
the  brig  Voladora  as  the  first  vessel  to 
be  formally  registered  at  the  port  of 
Astoria,  the  U.S.  took  over  the  much 
disputed  nationality  of  that  town  and 
river  and  asserted  exclusive  claim  for 
the  first  time  by  a  Fed.  official  to  the 
Oregon  Country  and  set  up  machinery 
to  establish  its  authority. 


The  much  quoted  slogan  of  Polk’s 
election  campaign  “54  forty  or  fight” 
was  not  a  minor  matter  nor  an  idle 
threat.  For  10  years  the  Oregon 
question  had  been  debated  with  in¬ 
tensity  and  bitterness  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wise  handling  by  Pres. 
Polk,  it  might  have  indeed  brought  war 
with  England.  He  was  a  far-seeing 
man.  He  could  look  beyond  the  Miss. 
River,  across  the  endless  prairies  and 
even  over  the  formidable  mountain 
ranges.  He  saw  what  so  few  men  did  in 
those  days,  and  that  was  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  “Oregon  Country”,  a 
sovereignty  of  America  in  its  most  vital 
port  at  Astoria,  or  Fort  George,  which 
was  the  nearest  port  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
trading  posts  and  to  assume  the  right  to 
collect  duties  and  revenue  from  other 
countries  on  their  outgoing  cargoes  and 
imports.  Hence  the  sending  of  a 
representative  of  the  Fed.  Govt  to 
Oregon. 


The  building  used  as  the  first  custom  house  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Actually,  Gen.  John  Adair  used 
another  building  for  about  a  year  before  the 
structure  pictured  here  was  built. 
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Wreck  of  the  Peacock 


si »  Special  thanks  to  Superior  Publishing 
Co.  of  Seattle,  and  to  Don  Marshall  of 
5i  si  6  6  Astoria  for  allowing  us  to  present  this  ex- 
51  a  6  cerpt  from  his  soon  to  be  released  “Oregon 
si  Shipwrecks”  a  “Footsteps  in  the  Sea” 
41.  series,  volume  II. 
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THE  PEACOCK  sloop-of-war 


A  fine  name,  the  PEACOCK,  and  it 
aptly  suited  this  proud  and  beautiful 
Sloop-of-War.  The  U.S.  Navy  selected 
her  name  in  commemoration  of  their 
1812  engagement  against  HMS 
PEACOCK,  Britannic  Majesty  George 
Ill’s  frigate  that  ran  afoul  of  the  U.S. 
warship  HORNET.  The  English  erred 
by  concentrating  their  fire  high  into  the 
HORNET’S  rigging  while  the 
Americans  slammed  tons  of  iron 
directly  into  their  enemy’s  hull.  Thirty- 
eight  Englishmen  and  the  HMS 
PEACOCK  died  on  the  spot.  A  jubilant 
U.S.  Navy  immediately  contracted  with 
the  firm  of  Adams  and  Brown  for  a  new 
Sloop-of-War;  when  completed  in  1813, 
she  set  her  course  as  a  defiant  British 
reminder  that  the  PEACOCK  loyally 
carried  America’s  Stars  and  Stripes  to 
all  corners  of  the  world. 

She  spanked  down  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  Florida  where  she  went  to 
the  South  Pacific  to  show  her  colors  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  whaling 
fleet  and  then  sailed  home  in  1828  for 
rebuilding. 

Under  Commander  C.K.  Stribling, 
she  cruised  the  Persian  Gulf  where,  for 
a  brief  time,  an  unchartered  reef  held 
her  captive.  The  crew  heaved  her  big 
guns  by  the  board  and  she  gained  her 
freedom. 

Lt.  William  Hudson  commander  1838 
assignment  to  the  South  Seas  ex¬ 
ploration  expedition  of  the  extremely 
competent,  but  hot-headed,  Lt.  Charles 
Wilkes.  She  scudded  through  southern 
waters  and  into  the  forbidding  ice-flows 
of  the  cold  Antarctic  where  she  batted 
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around  for  a  considerable  time  before 
skipping  back  to  the  port  of  Oahu  in  the 
tropical  Sandwich  Islands  to  disembark 
her  sick  and  take  on  supplies.  She  left 
immediately  for  the  dangerous  Samoas 
where,  for  228  days,  she  charted  the 
waters  as  far  west  as  the  Pescadores. 

The  PEACOCK  returned  to  Oahu; 
Hudson  received  a  package  of  sailing 
orders  from  Lt.  Wilkes,  since  departed 
for  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  He 
directed  the  vessel  to  chart  the  mighty 
Columbia  River  and  there  await  his 
arrival.  While  still  in  port  at  Oahu,  Lt. 
Hudson  met  Captain  Spaulding,  fresh 
from  Ft.  George  (Astoria).  The 
American  master  of  the  LAUSANNE,  a 
veteran  of  many  crossings  of  the 
Columbia  River  bar,  gladly  furnished 
Lt.  Hudson  with  directions  of  entry  into 
the  Columbia. 

The  PEACOCK  arrived  off  the  bar 
the  morning  of  July  17,  1841.  She  spent 
her  first  day  flapping  around  in  a  thick 
fog  with  only  an  intemittent  light  breeze 
nudging  against  the  yardarm’s  slack- 
draped  canvas.  The  day  following  this 
ominous  welcome,  Hudson  stationed 
himself  on  the  ship’s  fo’c’s’l,  placed  a 
fellow  officer  high  in  the  foresail  top- 
yard  to  watch  for  hidden  dangers  and, 
armed  with  Spaulding’s  written 
directions,  ordered  all  hands  to  work 
the  ship  into  the  river.  He  brought  Cape 
Disappointment  to  bear  NE  by  Va  E  by 
compass  and  Chinook  Point  to  bear 
ENE.  He  saw  crashing  breakers 
directly  in  front  of  the  PEACOCK’S 
course.*  Assuming  he  lay  too  far  south, 
Hudson  ordered  his  helm  about  to  put 
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the  PEACOCK  up  to  clear  the  white 
water.  The  ship’s  maneuver  missed  the 
channel;  the  gallant  ship  struck 

The  young  commander  ordered  helm 
alee  to  bring  her  into  the  wind  and  haul 
off.  She  struck  again.  The  crew  furled 
sails  and  dropped  anchor.  Lt.  George  F . 
Emmons  launched  the  ship’s  cutter  and 
pushed  off  from  the  wallowing  ship  to 
sound  the  area . 

Increasing  winds  blasted  from  the 
north  and  west.  The  mainmast  con¬ 
tinually  punched  holes  in  the  low- 
riding,  leaden  storm  clouds  blanketing 
the  stricken  ship.  A  strong  ebb  tide 
embraced  the  deadly  thrust  of  the 
river.  Eternally  wedded,  nature’s 
forces  raced  into  the  Pacific  breakers 
to  give  birth  to  a  deadly  “Widow 
Maker”.  .  .the  towering  waves 
smashed  with  unexpected,  tremendous 
violence  against  the  obstruction  in  their 
malevolent  path.  The  poking,  probing 
finger  of  the  main  mast  punctured  a 
weak  spot  in  the  blackened  clouds  and, 
with  a  wrenching,  twisting  thrust, 
released  a  torrent  of  hail,  sleet  and 
rain.  Emmons  and  his  boat  crew  pitted 
themselves  against  the  storm’s  fury, 
just  barely  making  it  back  to  the 


dubious  safety  of  the  crippled 
PEACOCK. 

Each  incoming  swell  lifted  the  ship 
from  its  deadly  cradle,  then,  with  a 
passing  rush,  slammed  her  into  the 
spit’s  concrete-hard  sands.  Shouting 
officers  ordered  barefoot  seamen  to 
lower  royal  and  top-gallant  yards  and 
masts.  Gunners  trussed  marker  buoys 
and  lines  to  their  heavy  ordnance  for 
easy  recovery  after  jettisoning.  Pumps, 
continually  manned,  yielded  little; 
cascading  water  swept  the  decks  and 
forced  the  pump  crew  to  abandon  their 
stations. 

The  crew  hauled  iron  shot  from  the 
stern  lockers  and  fed  it  to  the  sand- 
filled  waves.  The  lightened  stern 
swung,  thus  allowing  the  bow  to  knife 
the  onrush  of  waves.  A  crashing,  cross¬ 
current  wall  of  water  tore  away  the 
rudder’s  iron-strapped  tiller.  The  freed 
rudder  acted  like  a  giant  paddle 
swinging  back  and  forth  administering 
a  deadly  spanking;  it  smashed  and  tore 
at  the  weakened  stern.  The 
PEACOCK’S  bower  lay  off  to  larboard 
with  forty-five  fathoms  of  anchor 
chain;  each  heave  of  the  tortured  vessel 
carried  away  her  link  stoppers.  The 


The  passenger  liner  Admiral  Benson  grounded 
on  Peacock  Spit  on  February  15, 1930. 
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sudden  loud  snap  of  the  strained  anchor 
chain  hearalded  the  end  of  the 
PEACOCK’S  anguish.  The  battered 
links  slipped  from  the  hawse  hole  and 
the  ship  broadsided,  striking  so  hard 
that  all  hands  thought  she  would  break 
upon  the  spot. 

The  crew  let  go  another  anchor,  if 
only  to  delay  the  inevitable.  It  eased  the 
situation  to  a  degree  and,  with  the 
combined  force  of  high  water,  the  ship’s 
head  faced  the  incoming  waves  again. 
The  ebb  began  its  insidious  work  and 
the  terrible  cycle  repeated  in  spite  of  a 
stream  anchor  dropped  from  the  stern. 
By  morning’s  light,  a  final  watery  fist 
slammed  open  the  larboard  port 
bulkworks  and  flooded  the  spar  decks. 
Water  gained  from  ankle  depth  to  over 
the  top  of  the  shot  lockers,  completely 
thwarting  the  pump  crew’s  efforts. 
Passed  Midshipman  Alonzo  Davis 
wrote  a  terse  log  entry,  “We  have  no 
hope,  but  of  saving  the  crew.” 

A  slight  calming,  the  first  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  occurred  about  7  a.m. 


Hudson  ordered  all  charts,  papers  and 
information  pertinent  to  the  scientific 
discoveries  of  the  voyage  be  carried 
ashore  and  instructed  all  hands,  in¬ 
cluding  scientists  and  officers,  to 
abandon  ship  with  only  the  clothes  on 
their  backs.  Marines  took  their  muskets 
and  shot  pouches,  nothing  else. 

The  vessel  lay  only  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  shore,  but  conditions  forced 
the  ship’s  boats  to  travel  four  miles  to  a 
safe  landing.  Evacuating  the  vessel 
took  most  of  the  day.  The  last  members 
of  the  expedition  reached  shore  after 
sunset. 

The  following  morning  Lt.  Hudson 
returned  to  the  wreck  scene  in  vain 
hope  of  retrieving  further  items.  All 
that  remained  of  his  late  command  was 
the  tip  of  the  PEACOCK’S  bowsprit 
reaching  for  salvation  from  the  clutch 
of  the  unforgiving  bar  but  that,  too,  was 
denied  and  all  trace  of  the  gallant 
Sloop-of-War  soon  disappeared.  Only 
her  name  remains  to  mark  the  sandy 
tomb  of  the  proud  PEACOCK. 


Airplane  view  showing  the  North  Jetty  and  a 
part  of  Peacock  Spit  as  it  was  in  1936.  The  sites  of 
the  wrecks  of  the  Laurel  and  the  Admiral  Benson 
are  marked. 


Astoria  High  School,  Clatsop  county  court  house, 
Astoria  City  Hall,  a  bit  of  Astoria,  and  the 
Weinhard- Astoria  Hotel. 
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ASTORIA  IN  1919 


By  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 


“What  do  you  know  about  Astoria?” 

During  several  days  in  mid-January 
of  the  year  1919,  Miss  Josephine  Byrne 
had  asked  that  question  perhaps  a 
hundred  times  to  friends,  acquain¬ 
tances,  strangers,  hotel  clerks  and 
railway  officials  in  San  Francisco 
where  she  was  to  take  the  steamer,  or, 
rather  let  it  take  her,  to  that  mysterious 
port  in  the  “Far  North,”  from  which 
had  come  the  offer  of  a  position 
teaching  in  a  primary  school. 

The  replies,  naturally,  were  varied; 
but  on  the  whole  they  were  so  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  so  discouraging 
that,  as  she  seated  herself  upon  the 
lounge  in  her  cabin  on  the  Admiral  Line 
steamship,  CITY  OF  TOPEKA,  as  it 
passed  out  the  Golden  Gate,  she  almost 
hoped  that  some  accident  to  the 
machinery  might  force  the  early  return 
to  Pier  4. 

The  day  was  of  the  most  cheerless 
kind.  A  chilling  drizzle  fell  from  the 
skies  and  the  famed  Golden  Gate  shone 
not  at  all  in  keeping  with  its  name.  A 
wretched  wind  was  blowing  straight  in 
from  the  Pacific,  and  menacing  waves, 
as  if  angered  at  her  departure,  pounded 
the  ship  without  mercy. 

After  all  she  had  heard,  what  might 
conditions  be  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles  to  the  north! 

Yes,  for  days  Josey  had  sought  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Astoria.  Of 
course,  she  mused,  her  studies  in 
geography  required  for  her  teaching 
diploma  had  increased  her  knowledge 
considerably.  She  was  aware  that 
Oregon  was  a  vast  state  bounding 
California  on  the  north  and  at  its  ex¬ 


treme  north  flowed  the  Columbia 
River.  But  was  Astoria  on  the  Columbia 
or  was  it  on  the  ocean?  One  informant 
stated  that  it  was  on  an  island  but  could 
not  recall  the  name.  A  wise  railway 
official  in  ‘Frisco  imparted  the  news 
that”  it  was  only  a  big  fishing  village.” 
Another  said  the  whole  place  was  built 
on  piles.  A  lady  bound  for  Seattle  on  the 
same  steamer,  said  she  didn’t  know 
much  about  Astoria,  but  she  heard  her 
husband  say  it  was  mostly  a  timber 
resort  with  huge,  rolling  logs  and  loud 
mackinawed  lumberjacks  the  principal 
occupants. 

There  seemed  to  be  only  one  thing 
that  all  informants  agreed  upon:  “It 
rains  there  all  the  time.”  And  this  was 
the  place  she  was  coming  too!  —  to  take 
a  position  as  school  teacher. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  trip  up  the 
coast  turned  out  to  be  a  most  delightful 
one  for  Josephine  and  that  morning  as 
they  sailed  smoothly  into  the  harbor  of 
Astoria  was  as  glorious  as  any  day  she 
could  remember. 

Miss  Josephine  Byrne  saw  a  fine  town 
rising  upon  a  high  and  green-studded 
peninsula,  its  business  buildings, 
churches,  schools  and  residences 
basking  in  the  sun  of  a  winter’s  day. 
Her  lungs  took  in  the  clean,  pure  air 
with  its  delicious  tang  of  salt,  and 
suddenly  her  heart  filled  with  the  grand 
adventure  of  a  new  life. 

Eight  months  from  the  date  of  that 
sailing  through  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
winter  and  summer  had  passed  and  the 
glorious  fall  was  at  hand.  The  Golden 
Gate  was  far  away  as  Josey  looked  out 
from  her  classroom  window  in  the 
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Shively  School  and  saw  the  Gateway  of 
the  Pacific  to  the  Columbia  Empire, 
with  no  regrets. 

Weekly  letters  to  Uncle  John  Byrne, 
her  only  relative,  were  bearing  fruit. 
She  had  described  the  verdant  hills  and 
valleys  of  Clatsop  County  in  such 
colorful  language  enclosing  recent 
tabloid  information  from  Astoria’s 
active  Chamber  of  Commerce  located 
in  the  modern  four  story  Astoria 
Savings  Bank  Building  on  11th  and 
Duane  Streets.  Soon  Uncle  John  would 
be  moving  his  cigar  making  business 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  city  of 
Astoria.  His  cigars  were  of  the  finest, 
rolled  by  hand  of  tobacco  leaves 
shipped  directly  from  Manila. 

This  is  the  Tabloid  Information 
issued  by  the  Astoria  Chamber  of 
Commerce  October,  1919. 

Population  (Asoria  Oregon)  25,600 

Altitude,  10  to  300  feet  above  sea 
level. 


Second  city  of  Oregon,  county  seat  of 
Clatsop  County. 

Distance  from  Portland,  100  miles; 
San  Francisco,  550  miles;  Straits  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca,  130  miles;  Seattle,  265 
miles. 

Largest  freshwater  seaport  in  the 
world. 

Airline  distance  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  City  Hall,  9  miles. 

One  day  nearer  the  Orient  than  any 
other  Pacific  Coast  port. 

Natural  oceanway  outlet  for  350,000 
square  miles  of  territory  (one  ninth  the 
area  of  the  United  States.) 

Greatest  salmon  fishing  and  canning 
center  in  the  world.  The  canneries 
employ  1,500  hands. 

Enjoys  railway  terminal  rates.  Is  on 
Columbia  State  Highway,  which  will 
skirt  the  coast  and  join  California  State 
Highway  at  the  border. 

Columbia  River  discovered  by 
Captain  Robert  Gray,  May  10, 1792. 


City  settled  by  John  Jacob  Astor, 
April  12, 1811. 

First  salmon  packed  in  1866  by 
Robert  Hume. 

Number  of  fishermen  at  the  present 
time,  approximately  4,000. 

Number  of  canneries,  20. 

Astoria  has  sixteen  churches  and 
church  organizations;  Seaside,  3: 
Warrenton,  2. 

Astoria  has  8  schools  and  1  high 
school.  In  the  county  there  are  39  school 
districts,  with  4  high  schools  outside 
Astoria. 

Astoria  has  three  wholesale  grocery 
concerns,  two  wholesale  fruit  houses 
and  one  meat  products  distributing 
plant. 

Astoria  Flouring  Company  turns  out 
5,000  barrels  of  flour  daily. 

Hoefler  Candy  Factory  is  the  best 
known  in  the  West  and  its  Centennial 
Chocolates  are  sold  in  many  states. 

There  are  three  shipyards,  em¬ 


ploying  many  hundreds,  and  8  lumber 
mills  in  the  county,  employing  (by 
latest  count)  1,686  men. 

Astoria  has  7.62  miles  of  water  front, 
and  12.17  miles  of  hard-surfaced 
streets. 

It  has  two  daily  newspapers,  The 
Morning  Astorian  and  the  Evening 
Budget,  one  weekly, 

Astoria  has  one  theater,  a  new 
theater  costing  $300,000  in  prospect; 
four  moving  picture  houses,  five  hotels, 
eleven  garages,  one  business  college 
and  a  school  of  music. 

It  has  the  big  Marine  Iron  Works,  and 
the  largest  marine  railway  in  the 
United  States;  the  latter  a  semi- 
governmental  enterprise. 

The  financial  institutions  number 
five:  The  First  National  Bank,  the 
Astoria  National,  Astoria  Savings 
Bank,  Scandinavian-American  SAvings 
Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce  all 
prosperous  and  substantial. 
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THE  ASTORIA  CATV  SYSTEM 

by  Marjorie  L.  Classen 

This  article  is  a  condensation  of  a  research 
paper  Ms.  Classen  did  for  a  writing  class  at  Clat¬ 
sop  Community  College  when  she  was  a  student 
there  in  1971.  Since  it  describes  a  significant 
achievement  in  our  community,  a  copy  was  plac¬ 
ed  on  file  in  the  Astor  Library  for  subsequent 
reference. 


homes  through  coaxial  cables,  Parsons 
had  invented  the  world’s  first  cable 


Cable  television,  invented  in  Astoria 
in  1949,  has  become  one  of  the  world’s 
industrial  giants.  It  was  born  out  of 
necessity  right  here  in  Astoria. 

Television  signals  can  travel  only  a 
short  distance;  sixty  miles  is  about  the 
limit  with  an  average  set  and  antenna. 
Moreover,  they  are  easily  blocked  or 
distorted  by  mountains  or  buildings 
within  the  range  of  the  major  broad¬ 
casting  station.  Astoria  is  located 
within  such  a  fringe  area,  since  no 
major  stations  are  near  enough  to 
guarantee  continuous,  clear  reception. 

In  1949,  an  Astoria  man  with  vision 
discovered  the  solution.  Ed  Parsons,  a 
local  radio  man  and  owner  of  Station 
KAST,  lived  in  the  penthouse  atop  the 
John  Jacob  Astor  hotel.  He  was  a 
communications  wizard,  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  trying  to  pick  up 
signals  from  what  is  now  KING-TV, 
Seattle,  then  the  only  television  station 
in  the  Northwest.  He  figured  KING’S 
Channel  6  might  be  intercepted  despite 
Astoria’s  discouraging  geography. 
Using  2  x  4’s  and  a  conduit,  he  rigged  a 
radio-like  contraption  on  the  roof  of  the 
Astor  hotel.  Then  he  wired  the  signal 
from  the  hotel  to  the  roof  of  Poole’s 
Music  Store  (now  Thiel’s)  across  the 
street.  It  worked! 

Next  Parsons  piped  the  signal  to  the 
homes  of  a  few  friends.  Then  he  erected 
an  antenna  on  Coxcomb  hill  at  the  edge 
of  town  and  fed  the  picture  down  its 
south  slope.  Soon  he  had  connected  the 
cable  to  forty  homes.  Thus  by  erecting 
one  large  antenna  on  a  favorable  peak 
and  piping  the  signals  to  individual 


television  system. 

Soon  a  hundred  homes  in  Astoria 
were  on  the  cable,  but  the  problems  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  system 
were  difficult  and  complex.  Parsons 
had  to  invent,  improvise,  and 
manufacture  every  mechanism 
needed.  His  equipment  was  crude,  but 
his  genius  made  it  work . 

Now  everyone  wanted  cable 
television,  and  Parsons  worried  that  he 
couldn’t  reach  every  home.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  put  his  wonderful  brain  to 
work  again  and  invented  a  piece  of 
electronic  equipment  that  boosted  the 
signal  to  individual  sets.  He  would  stay 
up  all  night  building  a  booster  for  a 
friend,  charging  him  less  than  the  cost 
of  building  it.  Parsons  was  a  genius  at 
everything  except  finance. 

He  wanted  to  accomplish  more,  so  he 
expanded  by  forming  a  corporation  and 
organizing  a  cable  system  in  Raymond, 
Washington,  but  he  was  unable  to 
collect  money  owed  him,  and  by  the 
summer  of  1953,  he  was  bankrupt. 

In  October  1953,  two  bids  were  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  defunct  cable  system. 
High  bidder  was  a  group  of  Astoria 
citizens  to  whom  Judge  Howard  K. 
Zimmerman  awarded  the  project.  All 
men  of  high  financial  integrity,  they 
immediately  announced  they  would 
incorporate  as  the  Clatsop  Television 
Company,  sell  stock,  and  capitalize  at 
$50,000.  Those  in  the  venture  were 
Byron  Roman,  Dr.  Blair  Hen- 
ningsgaard,  Clifford  Poole,  Graham 
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Barbey,  Kenneth  Classen,  Neal  Morfitt, 
Dr.  A.J.  Kerbel,  Arthur  Depsie,  and 
T.R.  Williams,  who  was  elected 
president  with  Barbey  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  Classen,  an  electronics 
engineer  who  had  just  graduated  from 
Multnomah  Radio  and  Television 
School  in  Portland,  headed  the 
technical  staff. 

Long  range  plans  called  for  the 
construction  of  a  large,  multichannel 
cable  and  replacement  of  all  the 
homemade  equipment.  This  eventually 
provided  reception  on  three  Seattle 
stations  and  enabled  owners  to  turn 
their  sets  to  ABC,  NBC,  and  CBS 
programs.  Within  a  few  years  almost 
every  home  in  the  well-populated  areas 
of  Astoria  and  Clatsop  County  was 
connected  to  the  cable. 

In  1962,  Governor  Mark  Hatfield 
presented  to  Astoria  Mayor  Harry 
Steinbock  a  plaque  awarded  by  the 
National  Community  Television 
Association  commemorating  the  fact 
that  cable  television  had  its  national 
beginning  in  Astoria.  The  film  of  the 
ceremony  with  views  of  Astoria  was 
shown  throughout  the  country,  bringing 
national  publicity  to  this  area. 

Also  in  1962,  the  local  cable  engineers 
began  their  search  for  a  suitable,  high 
point  on  which  to  place  sophisticated, 
microwave  equipment.  One  was  found 
near  Naselle,  Washington,  but  later 
they  discovered  the  location  did  not 
have  an  uninterrupted  air  line  from 
Seattle.  More  searching  by  air  surveys 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Wickiup 
mountain  south  of  Svenson. 

Now  was  the  time  for  more  ex¬ 
pansion,  so  in  1964,  the  system  was  sold 
to  Cox  Broadcasting  Corporation  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  second  largest 
owner  of  TV  cable  systems  in  the 
United  States.  In  November  1965  they 
awarded  a  contract  to  A1  Mittet,  local 
contractor,  to  erect  two  structures,  one 
on  Wickiup  mountain  to  pick  up  and 
transmit  signals  by  microwave,  the 


other  on  Coxcomb  Hill  to  receive  them. 
Equipment  had  to  be  placed  on  Wickiup 
by  helicopters,  for  no  adequate  roads 
were  in  the  area. 

On  May  23,  1968,  a  plaque  was 
presented  to  Ed  Parsons,  now  of 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  honoring  him  as  the 
founder  of  cable  television.  At  the  same 
event,  a  marker  was  unveiled  on 
Coxcomb  Hill  with  FCC  chairman 
Fredrick  Ford  coming  from 
Washington,  D.C.  to  be  speaker  of  the 
day.  Officials  of  Cox  Broadcasting 
Company  presented  the  marker  to 
acting  mayor,  Roy  Duuos,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  City  of 
Astoria.  Parsons,  who  came  from 
Fairbanks  for  the  ceremony,  noted  that 
several  in  the  audience  were  on  his 
first-customer  list  and  introduced  Jim 
Titus  who  helped  install  the  first  an¬ 
tenna.  Ford  in  his  talk  praised  Parsons 
for  proving  that  television  signals  could 
be  transmitted  to  distant  and  remote 
areas  from  their  point  of  origin. 

By  1970,  five  million  homes  across  the 
continent  were  wired  to  2350  CATV 
hookups.  Large  systems  were 
operating  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  well 
as  several  European  countries.  Ed 
Parsons  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time,  but 
when  those  signals  traveled  through 
that  coaxial  cable  from  the  roof  of  the 
Astor  Hotel  to  Poole’s  music  store  in 
1949,  he  had  set  into  motion  one  of  the 
largest  industrial  giants  of  our  time, 
and  it  happened  right  here  in  Astoria. 


Editor’s  note:  The  author,  Marjorie 
Classen,  is  an  Astoria  resident  and  a 
Warrenton  postal  employee.  Ed  Par¬ 
sons  still  lives  in  Alaska,  an  executive 
of  Alaskan  airlines  systems.  The 
marble  marker  dedicated  in  1968 
borders  the  walk  leading  to  the  Astor 
Column  on  Coxcomb  hill.  Its  brass  plate 
identifies  the  spot  as  the  first  television 
site  in  the  United  States  and  Ed  Par¬ 
sons  as  its  inventor  and  developer. 
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FROM  THE 

FLAVEL  HOUSE 


Gloria  Richards 
Museum  Director 


If  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words.  .  .  .how  much  would  four  or  five 
thousand  (we’re  still  counting) 
photographs  be  worth  to  an  historical 
society?  Obviously,  the  exhibits  and 
research  value  of  the  photographic 
collections  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society  can  hardly  be 
measured.  For  that  reason,  we  applied 
for  and  received  a  grant  from  the 
Oregon  Committee  for  the  Humanities 
to  catalogue  and  index  our  historic 
photos  last  spring.  Roger  Tetlow’s 
experience  and  skill  as  historian  and 
journalist  were  enlisted  for  the  job  of 
chief  indexer  for  the  six  month  project. 

Although  some  may  say  the  “fun”  of 
sifting  through  box  after  box  of  old 
photos  to  find  the  one  you’re  looking  for 
will  be  forfeited  for  order,  the  task  of 
retrieving  photo  images  for  the 
Society’s  needs  and  those  of  outside 
researchers  will  be  greatly  simplified 
when  the  index  is  complete.  Our  photos 
will  be  catalogued  not  only  according  to 
donor  and  accession  number  but 
subject  category  and  cross  references. 
If,  for  example,  you  are  looking  for 
photos  of  the  Utzinger  family  you  will 
probably  want  to  know  that  the  files 
include  a  photo  of  the  interior  of  the 
family  business.  (See  photos  this  page, 
part  of  a  recent  gift  from  Mrs.  Albert 
Utzinger.) 

Historical  research  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  photography  as  a  data 


source  has  been  radically  changed  to 
the  better.  Determining  when  a  par¬ 
ticular  building  was  constructed  or 
demolished  involves  very  little 
guesswork  when  a  series  of  city  street 
scenes  are  available.  And,  of  course, 


Marie  Utzinger  Thomason 
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the  devastation  of  the  Astoria  fire  of 
1922  could  hardly  be  better  demon¬ 
strated  than  by  the  Woodfield  photos 
taken  at  the  scene.  Less  dramatic 
photos  can  tell  us  how  a  team  of  horses 
was  hooked  up  to  a  logging  rig  or  a 
surrey,  or  what  people  were  wearing  on 
the  prom  in  Seaside  in  the  summer  of 
1935,  or  what  the  original  wooden  fence 
around  the  Flavel  House  looked  like. 

CUMTUX  has  been  a  great  incentive 
to  expanding  the  photo  collections  of  the 
Society.  As  we  continue  to  publish  the 
journal  and  highlight  the  histories  of 
the  pioneer  families  of  the  county,  we 
hope  that  individuals  interested  in 
preserving  and  telling  the  important 
stories  of  this  area’s  development  will 
allow  us  to  include  their  historic  photos 
in  our  collection.  It  is  the  Society’s 
policy  to  return  original  family  photos 
once  copy  prints  are  made,  if  so 
requested,  so  that  family  albums  need 
not  be  sacrificed.  With  our  improved 
storage  methods  and  the  catalogue 
system,  we  think  we  can  offer  a  much 
better  method  of  insuring  the  survival 
of  these  irreplaceable  family  “records” 
than  the  traditional  box  in  the  attic. 

Since  nearly  everyone  keeps  some 
sort  of  photo  “archives”  of  friends  and 
family  and  special  occasions,  I’d  like  to 
pass  on  a  couple  of  common  sense 
words  of  advice  to  insure  a  long  life  for 
your  photos: 

Identify  and  date  each  photograph  as 
accurately  as  possible  using  a  soft 
pencil,  never  a  ball  point,  on  the  back. 

Never  glue,  paste  or  tape  a 
photograph  into  an  album  or  for 
framing.  Corner  mounts  or  a  flour 
paste  museum  mount  can  be  easily 
removed  later,  but  the  tape  or  glue  will 
yellow  and  crack  and  remain  with  your 
photo  forever. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
product  of  one  of  the  early  photograph 
techniques,  produced  on  metal  or  glass, 
don’t  do  anything  at  all  to  it.  Some  of 
these  images  are  very  fragile  and  may 
be  washed  or  rubbed  off. 


Jacob  Carl  Utzinger 


Anna  Elizabeth  Utzinger 
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J.C.  Utzinger,  Mrs.  Utzinger  and  children  Jacob, 
Albert  and  Marie. 
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